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Brinton's Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number IV. A 
Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, with a linguistic, historic, and 
ethnographic introduction, by Albert S. Gatschet, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Volume I. Philadelphia : D. G. Brinton, 
1884. 

Brinton's Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number V. The 
Lenape and their Legends ; with the complete text and symbols of the 
Walam Olum, a new translation, and an inquiry into its authenticity. By 
Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ethnology and Archaeology 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Philadelphia : D. G. 
Brinton, 1885. 

Mr. Gatschet's book is devoted to the early history and traditions of the 
tribes that inhabited the watershed of the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
especially the Maskoki family, the most important member of which was the 
Creek Nation (so called, according to our author, because it was necessary to 
cross creeks in order to reach them). The first part treats of the ethnic and 
linguistic groups of this region, the second part of the Kasi'hta form of the 
migration-legend. A second volume is to give the Hitchiti version, the notes 
and vocabulary. Mr. Gatschet has put into convenient shape a good deal of 
information respecting these tribes, and seems to have proceeded cautiously in 
the use of his authorities. He leaves undecided the question whether the 
Creeks crossed the Mississippi going eastward in their migration. His remarks 
on the mythology, though brief, are judicious ; the " Master of Life," he says, 
" was only the centre of an animistic system of religious belief which was far 
from being monotheistic." The linguistic remarks also are brief. The author 
thinks that the parent Maskoki language cannot now be reconstructed ; at 
most a comparative grammar of the existing dialects might be written, and he 
points out what these dialects have in common, so far as can be made out from 
published accounts. "Although," says he, " Maskoki speech, taken as a whole, 
belongs to the agglutinative type of languages, some forms of it, especially the 
predicative inflection of the verb and the vocalic changes in the radicals, 
strongly remind us of the inflective languages." The interesting statement is 
made that the Hitchiti have an ancient female dialect, which was formerly the 
language of the males also ; how the women came to retain the older form is 
not explained. The naive migration-legend, narrated by a chief at Savannah 
in I735> can hardly be understood till the other form of it, with notes and 
vocabulary, is given us in the second volume. 

After a general description of the widely distributed Algonkin stock, whose 
traditions, he inclines to think, point to Hudson's bay and the coast of Labrador, 
Dr. Brinton undertakes a detailed investigation of one of the most interesting 
members of this group, the Lenape or Delawares. He gives the derivation of 
the name Lenape (" a male of our kind"), the three sub-tribes, the totems, the 
political constitution, food, architecture, manufactures, paints and dyes, dogs, 
interments, computation of time, picture-writing, record sticks, moral and 
mental character, religious belief, doctrine of the soul, priests and 
religious ceremonies. At greater length he describes the Lenape literature 
and language, history, myths and traditions. The collection of materials 
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seems to be valuable. Of the linguistic treatment, both here and in Mr. 
Gatschet's book, I am unable to judge. The Walam Olum, purporting to 
be a Lenape account of the creation of the world, its destruction by a flood, 
and the migrations of the tribe, is a document whose genuineness is still under 
discussion. It was brought to light in 1836, by Rafinesque, a native of Con- 
stantinople, who came to this country in 1815, and lived, taught and wrote in 
Kentucky and Philadelphia. He published much on botanical, zoological and 
conchological subjects, was active and ingenious, but also eccentric, full of 
extravagant schemes, and usually in want of money. For various reasons he 
came into discredit during his lifetime, and, as he gave no intelligible account 
of how he acquired this Lenape myth, there was a natural disinclination to 
accept it on the sole authority of his word. Dr. Brinton has submitted the 
text to educated native Indians, and thinks that their testimony is in favor of 
its genuineness. But as this question is still open, and the translation is held 
by Dr. Brinton to be as yet not quite certain, laymen in Indian archaeology 
must wait for the decision of scholars. 

C. H. Toy. 



Anecdota Oxonjensia. Classical Series, Vol. I, Part V. Harleian MS 2610, 
Ovid's Metamorphoses, I, II, III 1-622. XXIV Latin Epigrams from 
Bodleian or other MSS. Latin Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius from MS 
Digby 172, collated and edited by Robinson Ellis, M. A., LL. D. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1885. 

In the Praefatio Ellis gives some account of the Codex Harleianus, which 
is a MS of the end of the tenth century, and shows that as it is among the oldest 
MSS of the Metamorphoses, so it is one of the best both as respects its 
orthography and its readings. It should rank next to the Codex Marcianus. 
Of the XXIV Epigrams, only two, XX and XXIV, had been previously edited. 
Ellis argues that it does not follow that these epigrams were composed in the 
middle ages because the MSS containing them happen to con-tain much else 
that must be assigned to that period. The final decision must rest upon 
internal evidence, the subject-matter, the prosody, and the use of words, and 
often these prove insufficient, especially in shorter poems, e, g. III : 

Vivere non possum sine te neque vivere tecum 

Illud namque metus impedit, illud amor 
O utinam sine te, vel tecum vivere possem, 

Sed mallem tecum vivere quam sine te. 

is an evident extension of the theme of Ovid Am. Ill 11, 39. and Martial XII 
47, 2, but who shall say in what century it was written ? We quote X entire 
as a new example of justice : 

Corrupere duo Flaviam, parit ilia gemellos 

Et cum nesciret quis pater esset, ait 
Uni si dentur, cum sit pater unus eorum 

Forsitan alter erit, decipiamque duos. 
Ne pater amittat, ne nutriat aemulus ambos 

Unum cuique dabo, decipiamque minus. 



